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THE BEGINNINGS OF TEXAS. 
Fort Saint Louis and Mission San Francisco de los Tejas. 

R. C. CLARK. 

To bring together a series of incidents that are properly a part 
of a larger narrative in such a manner as to give to them propor- 
tion and meaning is a task of considerable difficulty. It requires 
the compression into single paragraphs or sentences of circum- 
stances and events the relation of which might well deserve chap- 
ters; the subordination of movements and occurrences that are of 
much importance; and the rejection of all material, howsoever 
interesting or valuable, that is not directly necessary to the con- 
struction of the special narrative. Such a task the writer has set 
himself in the preparation of this paper. It is his purpose to take 
out from the larger history of Spanish enterprises and endeavors in 
North America that specific connection of incidents pertaining to 
the first efforts of the Franciscan fathers to establish missions 
within the limits of the territory which later became known as 
Texas: in particular, to relate the history of the expeditions sent 
out in the years 1689, 1690, and 1691 by the viceroys of Mexico 
for the purpose of exploring the lands east of the Rio Grande, and 
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of establishing missions among the Tejas Indians; and to suggest 
the probable causes of failure of these early missionary efforts. 

During the seventeenth century the rulers of New Spain slowly 
pushed their conquests northward and eastward. Along the fron- 
tier and limited upon the east by the Rio del Norte lay a vast unde- 
fined region known as Nueva Vizcaya, the eastern portion of which 
was unoccupied, except by a few outlying missions and presidios; 
and beyond this to the north lay still more extensive territories, 
unexplored, unknown, and nameless. Into this vast region lying 
eastward from the Rio Grande, which later became known as the 
New Philippines or Texas, there were, during the sixteenth and 
early part of the seventeenth centuries, many random or accidental 
excursions. The first of these chance explorations was probably 
made by Cabeza de Vaca, who in the year 1535, with three com- 
panions of the ill-fated de Narvaez expedition, set out from the 
island of Malhado, somewhere off the eastern coast of Texas, and 
with incredible hardships and dreary wanderings, finally, accord- 
ing to his own story, came out at Culiacan on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. In 1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, governor of 
Nueva Galicia, who had been charged with the conquest of the 
country of Cibolo, crossed the northwestern corner of the State. 1 
Moscoso, the successor of Ferdinand de Soto, probably led his men 
into the State from the east in 1543. 2 Espejo, Sosa, Oiiate, Vaca, 
and many others, before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
were upon the lands east of the Rio Grande; but their explorations 
accomplished little, further than to stimulate curiosity concerning 
the eastern plains, and to give a vague notion of the geography of 
the country and the Indian tribes that inhabited it. 

About the middle of the century, however, events began to trend 
toward a definite occupation of those lands. In the year 1661 Don 
Diego de Penalosa, an adventurer from South America, became 
governor of New Mexico. While acting in this capacity he 
employed himself in making incursions into the lands east of the 
province. Whatever degree of extent or importance his explora- 
tions may have had, they were sufficient to arouse in him a desire 
to undertake a conquest of the eastern lands; with a view to which, 

1 Winship , s Coronado Expedition, in Report of Bureau of Ethnology, 
1892-93. 

2 Narrative of De Soto Expedition by the Gentlemen of Elvas, in Histori- 
cal Collections of Louisiana, Part III, pp. 176 et seq. 
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in 1664, he returned to Mexico, where he published extravagant 
accounts of the discoveries he had made, and endeavored to induce 
the viceroy to authorize further explorations and conquests. In 
this effort he was unsuccessful, and, becoming involved in a humil- 
iating quarrel with the Inquisition, he was compelled to leave Mex- 
ico. 1 After many vicissitudes of fortune he turned up in France, 
where, in the year 1682, he made representations to Louis XIV 
and his ministers in the hope that he might interest them in his 
projects. 

Meanwhile, there had been an uprising of the Indians in New 
Mexico and many Spanish and friendly Indians had been slaugh- 
tered. In 1682 General Otermin, governor of New Mexico, deter- 
mined to abandon the pueblo Isleta del Norte and take with him 
the friendly Indians from that place and those who had taken 
refuge there. With these Indians the padres founded three mis- 
sion pueblos in the south. One of these pueblos, named Isleta, 2 
was situated about twelve miles southeast of El Paso, on the east- 
ern bank of the Rio Grande. Although this settlement is existing 
today, its establishment had no important influence. 

While Peiialosa was a petitioner at the court of France, another 
line of forces, the spiritual, was beginning to operate toward the 
opening up of the territory east of the Rio Grande. In the year 
1683, while the Spaniards were resting at El Paso from the long 
and exhausting struggle with the Indians of New Mexico, a mes- 
senger came from the chief of the Jumana tribe asking that mis- 
sionaries be sent to his people, and bringing glowing accounts of 
the Tejas, which lay far to the southward. In response to this 
request the governor of New Mexico allowed an expedition to be 
organized under Juan Domingo de Mendoza, the spiritual interests 
of the enterprise being entrusted to Father Nicholas Lopez. The 
company descended the Rio Grande to the junction of the Concho, 
from which point it advanced eastward beyond the Pecos, and if we 
may trust the statement of Mendoza, penetrated to within twenty 
leagues of the nation of the Tejas. The expedition failed to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was organized, but it seems to have 

iMargry, Notice sur le Comte de Penalossa, III 39-44; Shea, Peiialosa 
Expedition, 8-23. 

2 Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 190-191; Raines, Bibliog- 
raphy of Texas, XV 160. 
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impressed deeply the imagination of both Father Lopez and Cap- 
tain Mendoza. On their return they proceeded at once to the City 
of Mexico, where they urged the viceroy to undertake the conquest 
and Christianization of those eastern lands; and when they failed 
to arouse in him sufficient interest, they sent memorials to the king 
of Spain, with descriptions and maps of the lands they had visited. 
These representations, assisted no doubt by the earlier and more 
extravagant statements of Pefialosa, aroused the interest of the 
court to such an extent that a royal order was issued to Father 
Alonzo Posadas to make report upon the explorations that had been 
made of the lands east of the Rio del Norte, of the nature and 
resources of those lands and of the Indian tribes inhabiting them. 
In accordance with this order Father Posadas, in the year 1685, 
made what is apparently a full and truthful statement of all the 
explorations that had been made eastward from New Mexico, with 
such account of the geography of the country as, from his informa- 
tion, he was able to make. 1 

But the government of Spain was not yet ready to make a defi- 
nite advance toward the occupation of the territory northeast of the 
Rio Grande. It required the incitement of an imminent menace to 
Spanish authority in those lands to call forth a positive effort. 
This threat of supplantation came with the effort of the French to 
establish a colony upon the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

It has already been noted that the Count of Pefialosa, after his 
failure to interest the viceroy of Mexico in his behalf, went to 
France with the hope of retrieving his fortunes. 2 Recounting his 
story of fabulous lands and wonderful cities, he endeavored to 
interest the king in an enterprise to establish a colony at the mouth 
of the Rio Bravo. In a memoir dated January, 1682, he set forth 
the "advantages that might accrue to the king and his people" 
from the establishment of such a colony. 3 In 1684 the Sieur de la 
Salle returned from America, where for several years he had been 
wandering in the valley of the Mississippi, bringing encouraging 
reports of the lands he had explored and new plans of conquest. 

x Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, I 387-388. 
2 Margry, III 39-44. 
3 Ibid., Ill 44-48. 
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In a series of memorials 1 he presented a program of territorial 
extension in the new world, which was strikingly similar to the 
plan already outlined by Penalosa. It was an elaborate scheme of 
aggrandizement at the expense of Spain, to start from a colony to 
be established near the mouth of the Mississippi. There is little 
doubt that La Salle and Peiialosa met 2 and compared plans and 
were inclined to assist one another. Penalosa went so far as to 
abandon the idea of a colony at the mouth of the Rio Bravo. He 
proposed to proceed at once to the West Indies, organize a force of 
filibusters, and descend upon Panuco — the northern outpost of the 
Spanish settlements upon the coast of the Gulf of Mexico — whence 
he would cooperate with La Salle in the conquest of the rich lands 
of Nueva Vizcaya. 3 Whether Penalosa received any recognition of 
his proposed enterprise from the French government, it is unneces- 
sary here to discuss. For palpable reasons Louis XIV was willing 
to strike a blow at Spain in her American possessions; and the 
prospect of adding to the dominion of France the valuable mines 
of Sonora and Sinaloa was, to his active imagination, especially 
attractive. Accordingly, April 14, 1684, La Salle received his com- 
mission to conquer and govern that portion of North America 
extending from Fort Saint Louis on the Illinois river to New Bis- 
cay. 4 

It would be inconsistent with the purpose and limitations of this 
paper to give more than the briefest outline of the voyage and sub- 
sequent adventures of La Salle. Having received his commission 
he went to work to enlist his company and equip the expedition. 
For the transportation of his people to the new world he secured 
four vessels — the Joli, a ship of the royal navy of thirty-six guns; 
a storeship called the Aimable; the Belle, a frigate; and a ketch, 
the St. Francis. On the 24th of July, 1684, the ill-sorted com- 
pany, consisting of two hundred and eighty people 5 — seamen, sol- 

iMargry, II 359-373; III 15-36. 

2 Beaujeu a Cabart de Villermont. Margry, II 428. 

3 Memoir e sur les affaires de VAmerique, Margry, III 48. 

^Historical Collections of Louisiana, IV 267. 

5 Winsor (Carder to Frontenac, 310) says 280 persons besides seamen 
and soldiers, making the number about 400. Joutel (Margry, III 92) says 
about 280 persons including seamen and soldiers. 
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diers, priests, artisans, women and children — embarked from the 
port of Rochelle; and eight months later, about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, 1685, after many hardships and misadventures, having 
missed the mouth of the Mississippi, it passed through the narrow 
channel between Matagorda Peninsula and Matagorda Island into 
the bay of Matagorda. It will be sufficient merely to indicate the 
events that followed, — the landing upon the sandy shore of the 
bay, which the French called Bay St. Louis; the loss by criminal 
carelessness of the storeship Aimable with the provisions, arms, 
and supplies that were on her; the departure of Beaujeu with those 
of the expedition who had become discouraged or dissatisfied; the 
settlement of the colony a few miles inland on the Lavaca River; 
the sickness, accidents, and misfortunes by which the company of 
two hundred was soon reduced to a few score; and La Salle's three 
painful efforts to pass overland to the Mississippi, ending with the 
tragedy of his murder by his own men. 1 The fate of the few 
unfortunate persons who were left at the village of St. Louis, as it 
touches the enterprises of the Spaniards, will appear as we proceed. 
One incident only of La Salle's outward voyage is important for 
our purpose to mention: that is the capture by Spanish cruisers, 
in September, 1684, off the island of San Domingo, of the ketch 
St. Francis. 2 From the prisoners thus taken the Spaniards learned 
of the intention of La Salle to make a settlement upon the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Alarmed by this intelligence, the viceroy, 
the Marquis de Laguna, wrote to the governor of Havana instruct- 
ing him to prepare at once a frigate under command of Juan 
Enrique Barroto to examine the coast of the Gulf and find out the 
purpose of the French. 3 Barroto, accordingly, in the year 1686, 
sailed out of the harbor of Havana, and passed along the shores 
of the Gulf, exploring its bays and inlets but found no sign of the 
French. 4 In the following year the Conde de Monclova dispatched 
two brigantines to make a further search for the settlement of La 

^Relation de Henri Joutel, Margry, III 91-534; English translation of 
Michel's abridged edition, London, 1714; also apparently the same transla- 
tion in Historical Collections of Louisiana, Part I. 

2 Margry, III 99. 

3 Cavo, Los Tres Siglos de Mexico, II 65. 

*Ibid. 
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Salle; but though they found the fragments of a wrecked vessel, 
the village of St. Louis several miles inland escaped their notice. 1 
In the year 1688 the Spaniards received further and more definite 
information regarding La Salle's enterprise; 2 and in that year and 
the year following expeditions were sent out under command of 
Don Andres Pez, an experienced seaman, who made a thorough 
examination of the entire coast, but still found no evidence of the 
existence of a French colony. 3 

While these eiforts were being made by sea to discover the set- 
tlement of the French, expeditions were sent also by land. By 
order of the viceroy, in 1685-86, the Marquis de Aguayo, governor 
of the New Kingdom of Leon, sent Captain Alonso de Leon with 
a company of fifty men to explore the coast northward from Tam- 
pico toward the Rio Bravo. Descending to the coast, Leon 
advanced to the Rio Grande, which he crossed with some difficulty, 
and proceeded thence northward to the mouth of another river 
which he called Rio Salo; and, being unable to cross this river on 
account of the lagoons at its mouth, he abandoned the enterprise, 
not having come near Espiritu Santo Bay, nor heard anything of 
the French. Not long afterward a similar expedition of two com- 
panies of cavalry under command of Captain Leon proceeded up 
the coast to the Rio Bravo, crossed it, and advanced to the Rio 
Salo, and was again unable to go any further. Having heard 
nothing of the French settlement, Captain Leon concluded that the 
report of its existence was unfounded, and made no further efforts 
in that direction. 4 

At this time Fray Damian Manzanet, a missionary friar lately 
come out from Spain, was residing in the mission of Caldera in 
Coahuila. Learning that the governor was desirous to know of the 

iCavo, Los Tres Siglos, 70. Joutel (Margry, III 167) says that they saw 
a sail of what they supposed to be a Spanish vessel about the beginning of 
April, 1685. This must have been a vessel sent out much earlier than any 
of those mentioned by Cavo, Barcia, and others. 

2 Cavo (Los Tres Siglos, II 72) says that in 1688 the Spaniards captured 
another French ship and learned from one of the prisoners that a French 
colony had been established on the Gulf coast. 

sCavo, Ibid., II 70. 

4 Carta de Damian Manzanet, The Quarterly, II 281-82. This is the 
only known authority for the first two expeditions of Leon. 
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presence of any Frenchmen who might be in the lands east of the 
Rio Grande, he made inquiries of the Indian converts at the mis- 
sion, and at length learned from one of them that there were white 
men living among the northern tribes. A short time afterward an 
Indian of the Querns nation came to the mission and upon being 
questioned told Father Manzanet that upon the coast to the north 
there was a village where were many white men with arms and large 
guns. He said also that he had been in that village and could lead 
the Spaniards to it. 1 

These facts being brought to the knowledge of Captain Leon, 
who had been made commandant of the presidio of Coahuila, he 
undertook to make further investigations to determine the truth of 
the Indian's statements. By his order the Indian, Juan, who had 
first given information of the presence of the Frenchmen, went to 
a rancheria sixty leagues to the north to bring back a white man 
whom he had seen there. He succeeded in inducing the man to 
come to another rancheria nearer to the presidio of Coahuila, 
whither Captain Leon went with a company of twelve men and 
without difficulty brought him away. This man, Juan Francisco 
(Juan Enrique) was an old Frenchman, a native of Cheblie [Que- 
bec (?)] in New France; he was probably an early deserter from 
La Salle's colony. He was brought to the viceroy, the Conde de 
Monclova, who at once ordered Captain Leon to renew his efforts 
to find the French settlement. For the new expedition it was pro- 
vided that Leon should have a company of eighty men, forty from 
the presidios of Vizcaya, and forty from the New Kingdom of 
Leon. Fray Damian Manzanet was made chaplain of the com- 
pany. 2 

On the 27th of March, 1689, the force from Coahuila joined that 
from New Leon on the Sabinas, and the expedition set out. Three 
days later they crossed the Rio del Norte, and guided by the Querns 
Indian, who professed to have been in the village of the French, 
advanced northeast. 3 The country which they traversed was for 
the most part easy and hospitable, affording abundant water and 

^Carta de Damian Manzanet, 282-83. 

2lbid., 283-84. 

3 Derrotero de la Jornada que hizo el General Alonzo de Leon para el des- 
cubrimiento de la Bahia del Espiritu Santo, y Poblacion de Franceses ano 
1689. MS. p. 3. 
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forage. They passed over broad stretches of prairie, broken with 
occasional hills, and varied with dense thickets of mesquite and 
thorny shrubs. On the prairies were vast herds of buffaloes which 
afforded an abundant supply of meat for the company while it was 
on the march. They crossed and named the rivers Nueces, Sarco 
(Frio), Hondo, Medina, 1 and Leon 2 (San Antonio), and on the 
14th of April camped near the Guadalupe. Here Captain Leon 
called a consultation to determine the best plan of approaching the 
French village, which the guide informed them was not far dis- 
tant. It was thought best, after deliberation, that a part of the 
company should advance to the village, while the rest went into 
camp at a spot agreed upon. Accordingly Captain Leon set out 
with sixty men to the southeast. 3 

When they had gone a short distance the rear guard captured an 
Indian. He conducted them to his rancheria where, upon inquiry, 
they learned that a few days before four white men had passed with 
a band of Tejas Indians, 4 going toward the north. They learned 
also that the village of the white men upon Espiritu Santo Bay had, 
about two months before, been plundered, and that all the people, 
except a few who escaped, had been put to death by the coast 
Indians. 5 From this rancheria Captain Leon went on in pursuit 
of the white men of whom he had heard, until he came to another 
village of Indians, where he was informed that the white men had 
gone on across the San Marcos River (Colorado). As he was 
already separated by a considerable distance from the rest of his 
company, and as he was told by the Indians that he would not be 

Werrotero de Leon, 3, 4, 6. 

2 The Leon was called an arroyo (creek), which seems to me to indicate 
that it was crossed rather high up. 

3 Derrotero de Leon, 6. 

4 Fray Francisco de Jesus Maria (Relation MS. 112), after a resi- 
dence of a year and three months at the mission of San Francisco de 
los Tejas, has this to say of the name Tejas: "I observe that the name 
Texias includes all the friendly nations; this name is common to all of 
them, though the language may be different. The friendly nations, which 
by another name are called Texias are as follows:" He then mentions 
twenty tribes, which with the nine tribes of the Asinais constitute the 
Tejas Nations. 

5 Derrotero de Leon, 7. 
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able to cross the San Marcos, he decided to abandon the pursuit 
and to send a letter by an Indian to the Frenchmen, assuring them 
of the kindly intentions of the Spaniards, and telling them to go 
on to meet him at the place where the village had been. 1 

Having dispatched this letter, Captain Leon resumed his march 
southward, and on April 22 reached the village and fort of St. 
Louis, near the La Vaca river. All there was deserted and silent. 
About the yard were scattered the contents of plundered houses, — 
broken chests and boxes and barrels ; the broken tackle of a ship ; a 
great number of books with leaves torn and scattered, but bearing 
still the evidences of costly bindings; and broken cutlasses, and the 
stocks of many arquebuses with locks and barrels gone. On the 
prairie near by lay three dead bodies, one of which, from the frag- 
ment of a dress that still clung to it, appeared to be that of a 
woman. 2 The village consisted of five or six small houses of pali- 
sades, plastered over with mud, and covered with the skins of buffa- 
loes; a larger house where apparently animals were kept; and a 
wooden fort, made from the timbers of a wrecked vessel. The fort 
had four lower rooms, one of which had served as a chapel; and 
above these rooms was an upper story which had been used for a 
storeroom. Scattered about the fort were several swivels and eight 
small guns of four or six pounds, some upon the floor and some 
upon their broken carriages. Upon the casing of the principal 
door of the fort was inscribed the year of its occupation, with other 
details of the history of the village. 3 

Before setting out upon the return journey Captain Leon 
descended to the coast and explored the bay of Espiritu Santo. 4 
Skirting the shore for many leagues, he saw the shattered spars 
and broken timbers of a wrecked vessel. On his return to the fort 
he found that the Indian messenger had arrived bringing a letter 
from the Frenchmen. They asked the Spaniards to wait for them, 
saying that they would be on in a few days; that they were waiting 
for another Frenchman who was with some Indians farther away. 

While waiting for them Captain Leon with a party of twenty 

Werrotero de Leon, 7; Carta de Manzanet, The Quarterly, II 287. 
Werrotero de Leon, 10. 
albid., 8. 
*Ibid., 12-13. 
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men set out to the east and discovered the Rio de San Marcos 
(Colorado), which he explored almost to its month. 1 He then 
returned to the place where his company had gone into camp, and 
found that the Frenchmen still delayed to come; whereupon he 
determined to go with a few men in search of them, sending the 
rest of the company on to the Guadalupe to await his return. 2 He 
accordingly set out with thirty men toward the country of the 
Tejas. After three days he rejoined his company upon the Guada- 
lupe, bringing with him two of the Frenchmen; they were Juan 
Archbepe 3 (Jean L'Archeveque), a young man from Bayonne and 
one of the murderers of La Salle; and Santiago Grollet, a sailor 
who had deserted La Salle on one of his early journeys in search 
of the Mississippi. The other two Frenchmen, Pedro Muni 
(Pierre Meusnier) and Pedro Talo (Pierre Talon), distrusting the 
Spaniards, preferred to remain with the Indians. 4 

From the captives the Spaniards learned more in detail the story 
of the destruction of the little colony in Fort St. Louis. 5 Before the 
final catastrophe the smallpox had broken out among the villagers, 
reducing their number till there were scarcely more than a score 
left. La Salle had gone away with the ablest bodied of the men 
on a last toilsome journey in search of "the fatal river." Day by 
day the few men, women, and children left upon the shore of Bay 
St. Louis waited while hope slowly failed them. Around them was 
the unending wilderness, pathless and inhospitable; before them 
stretched a waste of sand beyond which spread out the wide, tanta- 
lizing expanse of the sea. Near the first of February, in the year 

1 Derrotero de Leon, 13-14. 

2lbid., 14. 

3 Ibid. Leon calls him Jacome, a native of Rochelle. Manzanet (The 
Quarterly, II 291) writes the name as given above. Joutel (Hist. Col. 
La., 154-155) mentions seeing him among the Cenis Indians on his journey 
from Fort St. Louis to Canada, 1687. 

^Interrogations faites a Pierre et Jean Baptiste Talon a leur arrivee de 
la Vera Cruz, Margry, III 610-617. In this is given the reason as stated 
here why the two Frenchmen remained with the Indians. 

5 The account of the destruction of Fort St. Louis is given by Leon, Der- 
rotero, 14-16; by the Talons, Margry, III 612-617; and by Barcia, Ensayo 
Cronologico, 294. 
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1689, the end came. They had been on friendly terms with the 
Indians around them, and suspected no evil. The savages came 
and went about the village, bartering for trinkets and professing 
friendship. But underneath this amicable pretension was a hatred 
which had existed since La Salle, soon after his landing, had taken 
from them their canoes; they were biding their time. One day 
five of them came to the village under the pretext of trading. They 
stopped at a house apart from the others and began to barter 
noisily. Soon all the people of the village, willing to accept any 
diversion to pass the tedious days, came out and gathered around 
the savages, watching curiously. Other Indians came and joined 
the boisterous colloquy. When all the white people of the village 
were in the house or near it, a band of warriors rushed up from 
the river, where they had lain concealed, set upon the villagers, and 
killed them all except five who were saved by the Indian women. 1 
The five who were thus saved were the four children of the Cana- 
dian Talon, three boys and a girl; and a young man from Paris 
named Eustache Breman. The young Talons, before their rescue, 
had been compelled to see their mother killed before their eyes; 
their father had gone with La Salle on one of his early efforts to 
find the Mississippi and had never returned. After massacreing 
the villagers the Indians had plundered the huts and the fort, 
breaking open the chests and scattering their contents, carrying 
away whatever they fancied, and breaking up what they could not 
use. The four Frenchmen, L'Archeveque, Grollet, Meusnier, and 
Talon had been absent from the village among the Tejas Indians 
when the savages fell upon it; but, according to the story told by 
L'Archeveque and Grollet, as soon as they heard of the fate of the 
colonists they descended to the coast and examined the plundered 
houses. They found fourteen dead bodies upon the sand, which 
they buried. They said also that they found and destroyed a num- 
ber of barrels of powder which the savages had overlooked. 2 

Captain Leon also brought back with him to the Guadalupe the 
chief, or governor, of the Tejas Indians, who was treated with 
much kindness by the Spaniards, and in response gave many evi- 
dences of kindly disposition. The chaplain of the company, Fray 
Damian Manzanet, was especially impressed with the superior qual- 

1 Interrogations faites a Talons, etc., Margry, III 613. 

2 See Derrotero de Leon, 14-16, for story of the Frenchmen. 
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ities of the savage chief, and was zealous to win his good will, 
giving him many presents and other assurances of friendship. 1 
The willingness and seeming sincerity with which the governor of 
the Tejas responded to these amicable advances encouraged the 
friar to make an effort to present to him the claims of the Chris- 
tian religion. Making use of one of the Frenchmen as interpreter, 
he urged the savage chief and his people to become Christians, 
offering, if they wished it, to send priests to their village to teach 
them; and when the chief expressed his willingness to have the 
priests come among his people, Father Manzanet promised to return 
the following year at planting time. Thus upon the banks of the 
Guadalupe river the Tejas Mission was conceived. The mission- 
ary fathers of Mexico already had their eyes turned with zealous 
longing toward this nation of superior savages; but events hitherto 
had not been favorable to the establishment of a permanent mis- 
sion among them. Now by the chance cooperation of temporal cir- 
cumstances an opportunity was to be offered that held a promise 
of success for the efforts of the priests. 

On the 3d of May the chief of the Tejas, with his attendants, 
departed, and at the same time Captain Leon and his company 
recrossed the Guadalupe and set out upon their return march. 
They reached the presidio of Coahuila the 15th of the same month, 
whence the two Frenchmen, L'Archeveque and Grollet, were at 
once dispatached in charge of Captain Francisco Martinez to the 
City of Mexico. The viceroy provided them with suitable cloth- 
ing, and the following year they were sent with Don Andres Pez 
to Spain. 2 

!The Quarterly, II 290-291. 

2 Manzanet (The Quarterly, II 291) says that L'Archeveque and Grollet 
were dispatched to Spain the same year. Cavo (Los Tres Siglos, 73) says 
they were sent in charge of Don Andres Pez. There is reason to believe 
that they returned to Mexico in 1691, and served in the army in the North- 
west. Bandelier gives evidence to this effect. Vide the Bandelier collection 
of copies of documents relative to the history of New Mexico and Arizona 
(Report of the United States Commission to the Columbian Historical 
Exposition at Madrid), titles and numbers as follows: New Mexico, 
1620-1729 — No. 9, Ynformacion de Juan de Archebec y Antonia Gutierrez, 
Viuda, 1697; No. 12, Ynformacion y diligencias matrimoniales de Pedro 
Meusnier y Lucia Madrid, 1699; No. 45, Inventarios autos de liquidacion 
participacion del caudal que quedo por la muerte del Capitan Juan de 
Archibeque, 1720. New Mexico, 1682-1793 — No. 8, Ynformaciones matrU 
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The accounts of this entrada of Captain Leon were received in 
Mexico with much enthusiasm. The story of the colony upon the 
shore of Espiritu Santo Bay, its establishment, unhappy expe- 
riences, and final destruction made an interesting narrative; but 
the interest of it was greatly increased by the suggestion of further 
and wider explorations and more important disclosures. Fray 
Manzanet and Captain Leon, desirous from different motives to 
urge on a second expedition, gave the best account they could of 
the lands through which they passed. The padre told of a nation 
of docile and friendly savages, able and willing to receive Chris- 
tianity; and Captain Leon seems to have strained the truth in his 
desire to push the political aspect of the enterprise. The latter 
brought reports of another French village of many houses among 
the Tejas Indians, thus stimulating the fears of the viceroy, while 
Manzanet was appealing to his religious impulses. 1 

Conference of the chief men of Mexico were called by the viceroy 
to deliberate whether any further steps should be taken in the 
matter. At these juntas Leon and Manzanet were present to urge 
their opinions in regard to a second entrada. At length after much 
discussion the viceroy determined to send out another expedition 
to the lands beyond the Rio Bravo. In its scope and purpose it was 
to be a marked advance upon the former expedition. Captain Leon 
was to inspect the bay of Espiritu Santo and its environs to ascer- 
tain whether there were left any Frenchmen of those who had come 
out with La Salle, or others who had arrived since, and was to 
destroy the wooden fort built by the French upon the La Vaca. 
He was also specifically instructed to inquire of the Tejas Indians 
whether they would receive missionaries; and, if they showed them- 
selves willing, he was to conduct Fray Damian Manzanet, with such 
other Franciscans as Manzanet should select, to the village of the 
Tejas, and assist him in establishing a mission there. For the 
undertaking Leon was to have one hundred and ten soldiers, 
twenty from the presidios of Coahuila, forty from Sombrerete and 
Zacatecas, and the rest from the New Kingdom of Leon. Father 

moniales de Santiago Geollet, 1699; No. 12, Ynformaciones matrimoniales 
de Juan del Archibeque y Manuela Roybal, 1719. In the Gilded Man, 
289-301, Bandelier gives an interesting account of Jean L'Archeveque gath- 
ered from the old archives of Santa Clara, N. M. 
iTHE Quarterly, II 293» 
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Manzanet selected to assist him in the missionary work he was to 
undertake the three Franciscan fathers Fray Miguel Fontecuberta, 
Fray Francisco de Jesus Maria, and Fray Antonio Bordoy. 1 

On the 28th of March, 1690, the combined military and mission- 
ary expedition set out from the presidio of Coahuila. It was an 
indiscriminate company of tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, miners, 
and other persons of adventurous turn, and little suited to the 
arduous business of opening a new country or making permanent 
settlements. Crossing the Rio Grande they advanced northeast, 
following a course similar to that of the former journey. At the 
Guadalupe the main body of the army stopped, while Captain Leon 
with twenty men descended to the coast. They found no evidence 
that the fort had been occupied since they were there before, though 
there were many signs of the presence of Indians in the vicinity. 
Father Manzanet declares that he himself set fire to the dismantled 
fort, and as there was a high wind blowing in half an hour it was 
in ashes. Captain Leon and his party then went down to the bay 
and made a further examination of it, passing all along its shores, 
and exploring also the river upon which the Frenchmen had built 
their village. 2 

Having made a careful examination of the bay of Espiritu Santo, 
Leon returned to the camp on the Guadalupe, whence the entire 
company moved eastward toward the country of the Tejas, or 
Asinay. A small party which went on in advance encountered near 
the Colorado a band of Indians in whose company were two French 
youths, 3 Pedro Talo (Pierre Talon) and Pedro Muni (Pierre 
Meusnier) . It appears 4 that these two young men, who had been 
the companions of L'Archeveque and Grollet, had heard of the 
approach of the Spaniards, and not wishing to fall into their hands 
had left the nation of the Tejas, and that in their efforts to escape 
they encountered the advance guard of Leon's expedition and were 
made prisoners. 

x The Quarterly, II 293-294. The letter of Manzanet to which reference is 
here made contains the only contemporaneous account of this expedition 
and the founding of the mission San Francisco de los Tejas. 

2lbid„ II 295-296. 

»Ibid., II 301. 

4 From the Talons* account, Margry, III 614. 
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Captain Leon dispatched a messenger to the governor of the 
Tejas to announce the approach of the Spaniards, and in a short 
time he appeared with his attendants to welcome them. On the 
22nd of May the company arrived at the chief village of the Tejas, 
where they were entertained with much kindness at the house of the 
governor. As the savages still showed themselves willing to have 
missionaries remain among them, the friars, with the assistance of 
Captain Leon, set to work at once to select a site for their mission; 
and as soon as this was done, they began to cut and haul logs to 
build a chapel, and a dwelling house for the priests. By the end 
of May the rude log church was finished, and on June 1st was con- 
secrated with all solemnity. 

The mission of San Francisco de los Tejas was situated some- 
where between the Trinity and the Neches rivers, probably nearer 
to the latter. It stood in the heart of a savage wilderness, four 
hundred miles from the nearest settlement. Near it flowed a small 
stream, and around it was a pleasant forest. The three friars, 
Miguel Fontecuberta, Francisco de Jesus Maria, and Antonio 
Bordoy, with Fontecuberta as president, were left to carry on the 
missionary work. They set themselves at once to learn the lan- 
guage of the Indians, making a list of their words and phrases, 
and using the young Frenchmen as interpreters. 1 Only three sol- 
diers were left to protect the mission, it being the opinion of 
Father Manzanet that more would not be needed. 2 

The zeal which conceived this missionary establishment in the 
midst of an unexplored wilderness, and the self-sacrificing spirit 
of the holy men who undertook the well-nigh hopeless task of 
bringing the savage children of the forest to know and respond to 
the better impulses of the Christian religion are worthy of the 
highest commendation. But the wisdom of such an undertaking 
may well be questioned. It was based upon a confidence in the 
superior kindliness of disposition and capability of this particular 
tribe of Indians, — a confidence which subsequent events proved to 
be not well grounded. The Spaniards were yet to learn that the 
missionary fathers, howsoever patient and self-sacrificing they 
might be, could accomplish little toward bringing the Indians to 

1 Interrogations faites a Talons, Margry, III 614. 

2 Manzanet (The Quarterly, II 308) gives in detail the dispute between 
himself and Leon concerning the number of soldiers to be left. 
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respect the institutions and practices of civilization and Christian- 
ity without the constant assistance of the military to restrain the 
native impulses of the savage. To be successful the mission must 
advance with the presidio; this lesson the Spaniards had not yet 
learned. Moreover, the physical position of the mission of San 
Francisco was extremely unfavorable. Projected as it was a hun- 
dred leagues into the wilderness, remote and isolated, it had no 
natural source from which to renew its supplies of physical and 
spiritual strength. Its survival depended solely upon the persist- 
ence of a few priests and soldiers, sustained by the precarious favor 
of their savage beneficiaries or the chance coming at long intervals 
of relief expeditions from the far distant settlements of Mexico. 
The insincerity of the friendship of the Indians, the weakness of 
the guard left to protect the friars, and the remoteness of the 
church of St. Francis from the outposts of civilization were suffi- 
cient almost to foredoom the mission to failure. 

On the 2nd of June the army set out on its return march, fol- 
lowing the road by which it had come. On the way Captain Leon 
learned that there were among the Indians of the coast three 
French children, and he determined to go to rescue them. He 
accordingly descended to La Bahia and without much difficulty 
found the Indians with whom the children were. The savages had 
become so much attached to the white children that at first they 
refused to let them go, but at length they were induced to give 
them up in exchange for horses. These children 1 were the brothers 
Robert and Lucien Talon and their sister Marie Madelaine. They 
were taken to Mexico and later were sent to Spain. 

Rejoining his company at the Guadalupe, Captain Leon contin- 
ued his return march. The remaining days of the journey were 
marked by no incident of importance. From the report of Father 
Manzanet it appears that Captain Leon, upon setting out to return 
to Mexico, relaxed his control of his subordinates, allowing each 
one to do largely as he pleased. Thefts, quarrels, and fights were 
of daily occurrence; the animals were so carelessly attended that 
numbers of horses and mules were lost; the soldiers entered the 

interrogations faites a Talons, etc., Margry, III 617. Pierre Talon says 
that when he found that the Spaniards treated him kindly he told them that 
he had three brothers and one sister in the country. His other brother, 
Jean Baptiste, was not found until the next year, as will appear further 
on in this narrative. 
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houses of Indians along the way, prying about, and in other ways 
making themselves exceedingly offensive; and when report of this 
conduct was brought to Leon he took no steps to punish the offend- 
ers or to prevent its happening again. With such incidents the 
march was continued to the Rio Grande. Here they were detained 
eighteen days on account of a rise in the river, and succeeded in 
crossing at last only by compelling the horses to swim. One man 
was lost in making this passage. 1 

The successful establishment of a mission among the Tejas 
Indians stimulated both the political and spiritual authorities of 
Mexico to renewed enterprise. The practical difficulty of maintain- 
ing such an establishment so far from any base of supplies was 
scarcely considered; but with a zeal that gave promise of perma- 
nent achievement the rulers set themselves to formulate a program 
of further exploration and missionary effort. The acts of the vice- 
roy received the royal approval, and another expedition on a more 
extensive scale was planned. 2 To command this third expedition 
the Conde de Galve appointed Don Domingo Teran de los Rios, 
governor of Coahuila and Texas. For the enterprise he was to have 
fifty 3 soldiers; and forty skilled seamen were to be sent by ship 
from Vera Cruz to bay St. Bernard (Espiritu Santo) to act in 
conjunction with him. 

The instructions of the viceroy for the equipping of the party 
and the prosecution of the enterprise were minute and definite. 
The purpose 4 of the expedition as outlined was to be three-fold. 
In the first place it was to be a missionary enterprise. All the 
strength and resources of the expedition were to be directed prima- 
rily to enlarging the mission already established and to establish- 
ing eight other missions among the Indian tribes of the north, the 
Tejas, the Cadodachos, and one probably on the Guadalupe. To 
this end peaceable and tactful methods were to be used in dealing 

iThe Quarterly, II 310-311. 

2 Ynstrucciones dadas por el Superior Govierno, etc., in Memorias para la 
Historia de la America Septentrional, MS., XXVII 16 et seq. 

3 Bancroft (North Mex. States and Texas, I 403) gives this number, but 
I am unable to find in the documents before me any reference to it. Cavo 
(Los Tres Siglos, II 78), Bonilla (Breve Compendio, etc., MS., Sec. 6), and 
Villa-Sanchez y Senor (Theatro Americano, 338) say 500 men. 

4 Ynstrucciones dadas, etc., 20. 
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with the savages, with the design of conciliating them and inclin- 
ing them to receive favorably the efforts of the priests. The 
natives were not to be harshly used, nor impressed into service, and 
were not to be abused in their property or their persons. In the 
second place, Governor Teran was to search the country to find out 
whether there were in it any Frenchmen or people of other nations 
of Europe, either in villages, smaller settlements, or living among 
the tribes of Indians. It was thought that there were still several 
of the companions of La Salle scattered among the Indians, and 
there was a lingering suspicion that there might be another French 
village somewhere to the north. The instructions of the viceroy 
called, in the third place, for a thorough exploration of the lands 
to the north, especially those occupied by the nation of the Cadoda- 
chos; the examination of the rivers to determine their courses, 
directions, sources, and mouths; and the observation of the various 
Indian tribes, their character, polity, and form of religious belief. 1 
In order to carry out this extensive program the expedition was 
to be fully supplied with men, arms, and provisions. The person- 
nel was to consist of fifty soldiers, nine priests, and such servants 
and attendants as were necessary; and in order the better to carry 
out the exploration of bays, inlets, and rivers forty men skilled in 
sea-craft were to be sent, as already indicated, to St. Bernard Bay 
to join the overland expedition. To support this company and to 
supply the mission already established, as well as others to be estab- 
lished, there were to be taken abundant supplies of provisions, 
arms, and munitions, large herds of horses and mules, and flocks 
of cattle, sheep, and goats. The use and dispensing of the pro- 
visions and supplies were placed entirely in charge of Fray Damian 
Manzanet, who was constituted by the viceroy commissary of the 
expedition; and only upon his order were these supplies to be 
appropriated and consumed, save such as were necessary for the 
immediate maintenance of the army. On the other hand, the mili- 
tary direction of the enterprise, the determination where it should 
go, what lands it should explore and courses follow, and the control 
of those who composed the company were, within the limits of his 
very detailed instructions, to be left to the discretion of Don 
Domingo Teran de los Rios. 2 

^nstrucciones dadas, etc., 16-23. 
2lbid. 
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It is to be remarked here that this third enterprise, as thus out- 
lined in prospective, was far more extensive than either of the pre- 
ceding ones. The first had been merely tentative and protective, 
sent out to ascertain the truth in regard to the reported French 
settlement. It had undertaken no occupation of the country, either 
political or religious. The second expedition was an advance on 
the first in that it provided for the establishment of missions among 
the Tejas Indians. It did not, however, attempt, or even purpose, 
a military occupation of the country; no garrisons were called for, 
and none established except the small guard left to protect the 
friars among the Tejas. Nor did it provide for any general or 
extensive spiritual conquest. The third expedition, however, in its 
scope, purpose, and equipment looked toward a general occupation 
of the lands to the northeast. 

In accordance with the instructions of the viceroy the expedition 
was at once placed under way. The friars came up from the New 
Kingdom of Leon with the flocks and herds, and met the soldiers 
from Coahuila near the Sabinas; and on the 26th of May, 1691, 
the company of soldiers and friars with numerous attendants, and 
droves of horses, pack mules, cattle, sheep, and goats, took up its 
march toward the east. The young Frenchman, Pierre Meusnier, 1 
was in the company, and probably also his companion, Pierre 
Talon. They advanced along the route of the preceding expedi- 
tions until they came to the Rio Grande, where they were detained 
for several days by a severe tempest of wind and rain. At the 
Hondo, being led by new guides, they left the course they had been 
following and pursued their way as directly as possible toward the 
country of the Tejas. 2 They crossed the rivers considerably higher 
up, giving to them all new names. The country over which they 
passed was similar to that described in the preceding journeys; vast 
prairies over which roamed countless buffaloes; dense thickets of 
mesquite and cat-claw; and numerous creeks and rivers whose banks 
were lined with walnut, cottonwood, oak, and elm. 

On the 18th of June, near one of the branches of the Guadalupe, 

1 Manzanet (Diario que hicieron los Padres Misioneros, in Memorias para 
la Historia de la America Septentrional, MS., XXVII 100), and Teran (Des~ 
cripcion y diaria demarcacion executada por el General Don Domingo 
Terdn, etc., Ibid., 346) mention him. 

2 Teran, Descripcion y diaria, etc., 27. 
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they were met by Indians who brought letters from the friars at 
Mission San Francisco. From these Father Manzanet learned that 
there had been a great deal of sickness among the natives, appar- 
ently a form of fever, from which many of them had died; and 
that also, on February 5th of the year 1691, had died Father Fonte- 
cuberta. 1 

June 27th the company reached the Colorado and passed down it 
several leagues, being compelled on account of the rugged confor- 
mation of its banks, to cross it three times. At the third crossing, 
on the eastern bank of the river, the company halted, while Cap- 
tain Francisco Martinez, following the instructions of the viceroy, 
took twenty soldiers, one hundred and fifty horses, and a number 
of baggage animals, and descended to the Bay of Espiritu Santo 
to meet the expedition which was to come by sea from Vera Cruz. 
While the main party was in camp upon the Colorado, a number 
of Indians of the Tejas nation arrived, bringing report of several 
white men 2 who had come among the Cadodachos, and saying that 
these men lived in a village upon the bank of a river beyond the 
land of the Cadodachos. 

On the 18th of July Captain Martinez returned, bringing with 
him two young Frenchmen whom he had rescued from the Indians. 
They were Jean Baptiste Talon and Eustache Breman, 3 two of the 
five youths who had been saved from the Indian women at the time 
of the destruction of La Salle's colony. 4 Martinez had remained at 
Espiritu Santd from the 6th to the 13th of July, and in that time 

^^Manzanet, Diario que hicieron los Padres Misioneros, etc., 98-99. 

2 Probably Tonty and his men. They were among the Caddos about a 
year before this time. Tonty in his memoir (Hist, Col. La., I 73) says that 
they reached the Cadadoquis on the 21st of March, 1690. 

interrogations faites a Pierre et Jean Baptiste Talon, etc., Margry, III 
613. In this Pierre says that his brother Jean Baptiste and Eustache 
Breman were left among the Indians when his brothers Robert and Lucien 
and his sister were rescued, and that they were found, not till almost a 
year afterward, by a third company of Spaniards. 

*Diario del Viage de'l Capitan Martinez, MS., in Memorias para la His- 
toria de la America Septentrional, XXVII 114. Capt. Martinez says there 
were two French boys and a little French girl. He secured the boys by 
threats and bribes, but it seems that he was unable to induce the Indians 
to give up the girl. 
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had seen nothing of the sea expedition; he had passed along the 
shores of the bay, making fires to attract the attention of any 
persons who might be in the vicinity, and questioning the Indians, 
but was unable to learn anything of the expedition. Leaving a 
letter with the Indians of the coast to be delivered to the Spaniards 
in the event of their landing, he then set out to return to the camp 
upon the Colorado to make report of his ill success. 1 

A disagreement now arose as to what course should be followed. 
It was the opinion of Governor Teran that another detachment of 
ten men should descend to the coast, the main company waiting 
meanwhile, and remain fifteen or twenty days on the lookout for 
the sea expedition. But to this Fray Damian Manzanet and the 
other friars would not assent. It was their opinion that the com- 
pany should proceed to the country of the Tejas, whence a party 
could be sent down to meet the seamen from Vera Cruz. As no 
agreement could be reached Governor Teran called a junta of the 
missionary fathers and principal officers of the company to decide 
the matter. 2 Father Manzanet, speaking for the friars, stated their 
reasons for opposing a second descent to the coast. He urged that 
the Indians of that region were unfriendly, and that a party of ten 
men would certainly come to harm; that the country for many 
leagues in the vicinity of Espiritu Santo Bay was a waste and 
would in no wise support men and horses; and that it was especially 
necessary for the company to proceed on the way to the land of the 
Tejas to relieve the wants of the friars and soldiers who had been 
for fourteen months without assistance, and were in great need. 3 
Although the argument was not without force, the plan of Gov- 
ernor Teran would have been, without doubt, the wiser; it would 
have saved much time and needless traveling, and might have given 
an entirely different ending to the expedition. But the judgment 
of the chief officer was overruled, and it was decided to proceed on 
the way to the mission. 

Wiario del Martinez, 114. On July 9th the Indians told Martinez that 
five moons before a vessel loaded with maize had been wrecked on the coast. 

2 Teran, Description y diaria, etc., 31. 

z Parecer del Padre Com°. Fr. Damian Mansanet y demds Religiosos 
Misioneros Julio 19 de 1691, in Memorias para la Historia de la America 
Septentrional, XXVII 84 (a la vuelta) -87 (a la vuelta) . In this Father 
Manzanet gives in detail the reasons for continuing the march. 
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The expedition was delayed at the Brazos (called Rio del Espi- 
ritu Santo and San Geronimo) two days in crossing the flocks, and 
another day at the Trinity. The friars became impatient at the 
slow progress of Governor Teran, and from the Trinity went on 
in advance toward the mission. They were met outside the village 
of the Tejas by the fathers Francisco de Jesus Maria and Antonio 
Bordoy, who confirmed the report of the death of Father Fonte- 
cuberta, and of the fatal sickness among the Indians. In a single 
month as many as three hundred died among the tribes of the 
Asinais, and among all the friendly nations called Tejas some three 
thousand died during the year 1 690-91. 1 

The friars also gave an account of the work they had done in 
the year since Manzanet had left them. They had continued their 
labors among the Asinais at Mission San Francisco, and at another 
mission established a few miles to the north upon a stream called 
Archangel San Miguel (probably the Neches) . This second mis- 
sion was built in June, 1690, and was the especial charge of Father 
Francisco de Jesus Maria; it was named Santisimo Nombre de 
Maria. 2 The labors of the fathers had not been without reward. 
They had succceeded in inducing a number of the Indians to receive 
baptism, among them the great Xinesi, head of the Asinais tribes. 
This chief, or governor, was baptized on his death-bed, but miracu- 
lously recovered, and according to Father Francisco became "a very 
good Christian, for he has given me his word that he will do noth- 
ing other than what I tell him." 3 But the work of conversion had 
been necessarily slow on account of the numerical weakness of the 
missionary force, the difficulty of learning the native languages, 
and the indifference of the Indians. The leaven was too small to 
lighten quickly so large and ponderous a loaf. 

Governor Teran with the soldiers, flocks, and herds reached the 
village August 4th, and was introduced into it with much cere- 
mony by the governor and chief men of the Asinais. Delivering 

1 Relacion de Fray Francisco de Jesus Maria, MS. 

2 Relacion de Fray Francisco, 104-105. In Teran's Diaria he mentions, p. 
45, his arrival at Mission Santa Maria on his return from the sea. On his 
return from the country of the Cadodachos he speaks of stopping at this 
mission and continuing a league and a half to the southwest, till he arrived 
at Mission San Francisco (pp. 61, 62). 

B Relacion de Fray Francisco, 120-121. 
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the presents and messages which the viceroy had specially directed 
should be conveyed to the governor and captains of this nation, 
Teran proceeded with due formality to constitute, out of the lands 
of the Tejas tribes, a new province which he called "El Nuevo 
Reyno de Nueva Montana de Santander y Santillana." 1 He then 
delivered to the friars the flocks, herds, provisions and other sup- 
plies which had been brought for the support of the missions, and 
on the 24th of August set out to return to the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo to meet the sea expedition, which Captain Martinez had 
failed to find. 

Recrossing the Trinity, Brazos, and Colorado lower down, he 
advanced as far as the Guadalupe, where he left the company under 
the command of Captain Martinez, and with a few men descended 
to the coast. He arrived September 8th, on the La Vaca, and 
found the company of seamen under Captain Gregorio Salinas de 
Varona awaiting him. It appears that they had landed on the 
shore of the bay July 2nd, and had been waiting ever since, though 
for some reason Martinez had been unable to find them. From 
this camping place of Santa Margarita 2 de Buena Vista Teran dis- 
patched to the viceroy letters and reports of the progress of the 
expedition. He was compelled to wait eighteen days while the 
sailors were unloading the arms and supplies from the ships. In 
the meantime he sent for Martinez to come down and join him; 
and at length, September 27th, the combined forces set out from 
Santa Margarita for the New Kingdom of Nueva Montana de San- 
tander y Santillana. 

^Teran, Description y diaria, etc., 35. 

2 Bancroft (North Mex. States and Texas, I 404) locates Santa Margarita 
at the crossing of the Colorado. I am convinced that it was much nearer 
the bay, probably near where the village of St. Louis had stood. On his 
return Teran reached the Colorado on the 21st of August. He does not 
mention arriving at Santa Margarita. From the Colorado he travels twenty 
leagues to the southwest to the Guadalupe, then twelve leagues to the 
"River of the French," reaching it September 8th. He remains in this 
place, where he meets the sea expedition, until the 27th of September. He 
then resumes what he calls the "Nueva Jornada Executada desde el Real 
de Santa Margarita de buena vista al la Nueva Montana" etc. He says 
{Description y diaria, 41) that he left Santa Margarita on the 27th of 
September, and reached the San Marcos (Colorado) October 1st, having 
traveled twenty-nine leagues. From these details it is clear that Santa 
Margarita was near the bay of Espiritu Santo. See also Teran's Descrip- 
tion y diaria, etc., 73. 
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The unfortunate results of the long delay soon became apparent. 
The company had hitherto been favored with fair weather and tol- 
erable roads; they had known little of the real hardships of explor- 
ing a new country. But henceforth the season was against them; 
the autumn rains set in; the rivers rose and inundated the valleys; 
the roads became muddy and well-nigh impassable; and, what with 
the mud and the swollen streams, the expedition did not reach the 
mission until the 26th of October. 

Whether during the two months of Teran's absence the friars 
had made any attempts to establish other missions, it is impossible 
to ascertain. It seems probable, however, that they had confined 
their efforts to the missions already established, awaiting the return 
of the soldiers before undertaking to locate others, as provided in 
the instructions of the viceroy. Indeed, Fray Manzanet and his 
assistants, either because of the increasing practical difficulties of 
their work or the lack of proper support from the military, made 
no vigorous effort to carry out the elaborate missionary program, 
and soon it was almost lost from sight. 

After resting his company for a week in the vicinity of the mis- 
sions, Governor Teran was again ready to take up the march to 
the country of the Cadodachos. It was an exceedingly unfavorable 
time to set out on such a journey. The troublesome showers which 
had delayed the forces on their return from the sea were but a 
slight forewarning of the hardships they were soon to endure. The 
inexperienced adventurers had as yet felt only the milder hard- 
ships which are the common experience of pioneer explorers. 
Their easy passage, in the summer season, across the broad prairies 
of the southwest, where the supply of food for themselves and prov- 
ender for their horses was abundant, had but poorly prepared 
them to undergo the severe privations of a winter journey through 
a dense, pathless forest. A wiser course would have been to wait 
in camp near the missions until the winter season was over; but 
Teran had apparently already lost faith in the expedition, and was 
anxious to have it done with; so on the 6th of November he 
advanced southeast across the San Miguel, and thence northward 
toward the land of the Caddos. 1 

1 Paso derrota y tanteo en la tierra que hice desde el dia 6 de Nov. de 
1691 al Nuevo descubriemento de la Nation de los Cadodachos, pp. 47-61 of 
Teran's Description y diaria. This is the diary of Teran from Nov. 6, 1691, 
to Jan. 1, 1692, and tells of the journey to the country of the Caddos. 
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Each day the march became more arduous and painful. The 
endless stretches of forest and thicket afforded little pasturage for 
the beasts, consequently they were soon jaded, starved, and unable 
to travel. Day after day the rain poured, swelling the creeks to 
rivers and making the rivers impassable. There were very many 
of these streams to be crossed, the largest of which they called El 
Grande del Nombre; many of them they were compelled to bridge, 
and where that was impossible to cross on rafts. To add to the 
difficulties of floods and bad roads, the weather turned cold, snow 
fell, and ice formed on the arroyos. The unseasoned explorers, ill 
clothed and poorly fed, were soon in no condition to go further; 
the cattle and baggage animals were dying of starvation and cold, 
and the whole company was brought to a standstill. Leaving Cap- 
tain Gregorio Salinas de Verona in command, Teran took thirty 
men and the strongest of the animals and pushed on. Father Man- 
zanet and several seamen were in the party. At last, on November 
28th, they reached the great river of the Caddos (probably the Red 
River) . There was for them little pleasure or enthusiasm in the 
discovery; they looked on it rather with a feeling of relief at the 
prospect of speedily having done with a disagreeable business. 
Their examination of the river and the country adjacent to it was 
hurried and imperfect. In a lagoon a few hundred yards from the 
river they found a canoe, which they transported to the main 
stream, and Teran and several of the seamen embarked in it and 
rowed several miles down the stream, sounding it, and marking its 
windings. Teran also, the following day, crossed the river with 
Father Manzanet and visited the Indians 1 on the other side, find- 
ing them friendly and disposed to receive Christianity. But no 
missionaries were left among them. The severity of the season, 
and the lack of supplies necessary to equip a mission would have 
been sufficient to compel the postponement of missionary efforts 
among the Cadodachos, even if the friars had been willing to 
remain under such unfavorable conditions. 

Having carried out his instructions as best he could under the 
circumstances, Governor Teran returned to where he had left his 
main party and began the return march. The severity of the 
weather continued. The rain changed to sleet; the undergrowth 

1 Rivera (Declaration, 83) says that the people were "larger, better 
featured, and more kindly disposed and affectionate than the Asinay." 
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of bushes and brambles became covered over with snow; the ani- 
mals feeding upon the frozen shrubs grew leaner and more jaded, 
and one by one died. The soldiers were compelled at length to dis- 
mount, place the baggage on their saddle horses, and go on foot. 
Food failed them until they had barely one meal a day. Men 
became worn out and lagged behind; a negro trumpeter strayed 
away, and though parties were sent out to search for him, he was 
not found. December 30, the wretched company reached the mis- 
sion of Santa Maria, where they remained a few days, and then 
moved on to Mission San Francisco. 

The expedition was about to end in failure. Governor Teran had 
apparently had little heart in it since his first difference with the 
friars and had only persevered from a sense of obligation to the 
viceroy. The hardships which his people had been compelled to 
suffer, and to which they were little accustomed, had discouraged 
them, and had even cast a chill over the enthusiasm of the priests. 
Further differences arose between Manzanet and the soldiers. Gov- 
ernor Teran on the return march from the country of the Caddos 
had promised the soldiers that if they would take their saddle 
horses to carry the baggage, he would let them take fresh horses 
from those left at the mission for the march to the sea. But when 
they reached the missions, and were ready to set out upon their 
return to Espiritu Santo Bay, Manzanet refused to let them have 
the horses; nor would he even let them have a few cattle to support 
them until they came to the country of the buffaloes. Teran 
several times urged upon Father Manzanet the necessity of pro- 
viding the men with horses and cattle for the return journey, and 
when the commissary still refused, he sent the soldiers to take 
what they wanted. 1 Thus the breach between the two leaders of 
the expedition was widened. The missionary plan seems to have 
been abandoned entirely; and the missions already established were 
not in a flourishing condition. The friendliness of the Tejas was 
not unmixed with duplicity; while professing good will in order to 
secure the presents which the Spaniards frequently made them, 
they were constantly pilfering from the missions and stealing and 
killing the animals. 2 Moreover, they attributed the disease and 

1 Teran (Description y diaria, etc., 61-63) gives details of this trouble 
between the soldiers and Manzanet. 
^Declaration de Rivera, 79. 
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deaths among them to the influence of the new religion which they 
had professed, and began to rebel against it and to threaten the 
priests. 1 These difficulties were aggravated by the harshness and 
lack of tact which marked the dealings of the soldiers with the 
natives. Indeed, to sum up the whole matter, the practical obsta- 
cles in the way of carrying out the missionary enterprise, together 
with the lack of harmony between the spiritual and military lead- 
ers of the expedition, prevented the establishment of a single one 
of the eight missions that had been contemplated in the organiza- 
tion of the enterprise. A strong man, convinced of the importance 
of the work he was set to do, might have reorganized the shattered 
expedition, infused hope into it, compelled obedience from the sol- 
diers, sought out and punished the offending Indians, and carried 
the undertaking through successfully. But Teran had neither the 
executive ability nor the address necessary to prosecute such an 
enterprise, and was apparently only anxious to get safely out of 
it in such a manner as to satisfy the viceroy that he had not been 
lax in performing the duty assigned him. 

Laying aside all unnecessary baggage, in order that the horses 
and mules might pass more easily over the difficult roads, the com- 
pany set out January 9th for Santa Margarita and the sea. The 
winter was not yet over, and the constant rains had raised the 
rivers, until the country for miles along the way was submerged. 
The Trinity confronted them with a roaring current, which for 
thirteen days they were unable to cross. The Brazos stretched out 
before them like a sea of water, and when at last they succeeded in 
crossing, they were compelled to go on for miles through water and 
mud. At the Colorado they met a relief party, which had been 
sent out by the viceroy, and from there went on with less difficulty, 
arriving at Santa Margarita on the 5th of March. The whole com- 
pany of seamen and soldiers embarked on the schooner Santo 
Cristo, and on the 24th of March set sail from the bay Espiritu 
Santo for Vera Cruz, reaching 2 there April 15, 1692, a little less 
than a year after Governor Teran had set out from Coahuila. 

It has already been suggested with perhaps sufficient clearness 

declaration de Rivera, 79-80. 

2 Derrotero el Alferez Don Alexandro Bruno, Piloto de la Fragata Santo 
Cristo, de San Roman desde el dia 27 de Marzo de ano de 1692, in Memo- 
Has para la Historia de la America Septentrional, XXVII 76. 
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why this expedition of 1691 failed to accomplish the primary pur- 
pose for which it was sent out. The weakness and unwisdom of 
Governor Teran, the jealousy and headiness of Father Manzanet, 
the failure of the military and spiritual forces to act in harmony, 
and the unusual hardships and privations which befell the untried 
company were sufficient to have brought a much less difficult enter- 
prise to disaster. It is doubtful, however, whether even with the 
most favorable seasons and a perfect cooperation of priests and sol- 
diers, the plan of the viceroy could have been carried through suc- 
cessfully. To form and to garrison properly eight or ten missions 
among the tribes of the Tejas and the Cadodachos would have 
required several hundred soldiers instead of the small number that 
composed Teran's company. It would have required also the estab- 
lishment of some method of communication, at least reasonably 
sure and regular, with the distant towns and settlements of Mexico, 
whence supplies could be brought for the missions and pre- 
sidios. But access to the lands of the Asinais and Caddos was, 
under the most favorable conditions, difficult. Remote, inland, and 
confined by dense forests and treacherous rivers, they could be 
reached only by long and tedious overland marches. To make a 
number of religious settlements in a region so remote and inac- 
cessible would have been a task of immeasurable difficulty; and to 
establish them upon a footing of tolerable security and permanence 
would have taxed the energies and resources of an expedition much 
more intelligently planned and wisely executed than was the 
unfruitful enterprise of 1691. 

Father Francisco, in his letter to the Count of Galve, sets forth 
some of the difficulties encountered during the year and three 
months in which he was chaplain of the missions among the 
Asinais. The many superstitions of the Indians, the adverse influ- 
ence of their medicine men, the evil conduct of the soldiers who 
had been left to guard the missions, the difficult task of learning 
the many languages or dialects, rendered it impossible to accom- 
plish much good. He wisely suggests that thereafter a strong gar- 
rison should be placed with each mission; that the soldiers who 
form these garrisons be married men; and that they bring with 
them their families, and thus constitute villages around the mis- 
sions. He insists that in order to convert them the Spaniards must 
set them a good example. "And so I beg your Excellency," he 
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writes, "that you consider how this, as agreeable to the Lord, may 
not be lost by sending the criminals taken from the prisons, both 
unmarried and vagabonds, who, if they were turned loose among 
Christians, would do harm, and would here commit atrocities, and 
prevent the ministers of the Lord, by their depraved life and bad 
example, from gathering the fruit of these souls." 1 In this 
pathetic appeal we are able to read the causes of the failure of 
these first missionary efforts, and to foresee the policy which the 
Spaniards were constrained later to adopt in their efforts to corn- 
vert the savage tribes. 

Of the subsequent history of the missions San Francisco and 
Santa Maria little can be told in detail. As has been indicated 
already, the Indians began to give trouble before the departure of 
Teran's company. 2 A small guard 3 was left to protect the friars, 
but it was altogether inadequate; and what little assistance the few 
soldiers might have rendered in preserving the missions from 
injury was precluded by their lack of discipline and self-restraint. 
So great, indeed, were the difficulties and discouragements that six 
of the friars who had come out with Teran's expedition refused to 
remain, and others, it seems, remained unwillingly. Manzanet, 
and the four or five friars 4 who left with him, continued their 
efforts at San Francisco and Santa Maria for more than a year; 
but the work did not prosper. For two successive seasons the har- 
vests were destroyed by drought; the cattle became afflicted with 
a disease from which most of them died, and those that did not 
were stolen by the natives; the soldiers became more unruly and 
offensive; and the savages grew constantly more threatening. In 
the summer of 1693 an expedition was sent up from Coahuila with 
fresh supplies for the missions; but it had not the effect of encour- 
aging the friars to persevere; on the contrary, several of them took 
advantage of the opportunity to return to Mexico. Manzanet sent 
letters to the viceroy describing the condition of the missions, and 

^Relation de Fray Francisco, 114-115. 

2 Teran, Description y diaria 9 46-47. 

3 Bonilla (Breve Compendio, MS., Sec. 6) has it a corporal with ten sol- 
diers. 

4 Bonilla says fifteen priests, which is clearly a mistake. Teran, p. 63, 
says that six friars returned. Rivera, p. 83, gives reasons for their return. 
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setting forth their urgent needs, and asking especially that a suffi- 
cient number of soldiers be sent to secure the friars from the 
violence of the savages. But the government was not in a 
mood to do anything. There was no longer any urgent political 
reason for maintaining settlements beyond the Rio Grande. The 
alarm of a French occupation had passed, and there was a dispo- 
sition to postpone to some future time the occupation of the east- 
ern lands. On the 21st of August, 1693, the government ordered 
that the missions be abandoned, and instructed the priests to retire. 
In the night of October 25 the friars left the missions, burying 
the bells and such property as they could not take with them, and 
returned to Coahuila. 1 A little later, March, 1694, the viceroy for- 
mally ordered the abandonment of the province of Nueva Montana, 
and Texas was left for twenty years to the undisturbed possession 
of the Indian tribes, to wait until another and more serious menace 
to their authority in the lands east of the Rio Grande should stimu- 
late the rulers of New Spain to a saner and more determined effort 
to make good their title to that vast region by the fact of actual 
occupation. 

The question may well be raised here, by way of conclusion, 
whether these several unsuccessful efforts to establish missions 
among the Tejas and Cadodachos were of any permanent value in 
the evolution of Texas. Without doubt, they were. A certain 
amount of substance and energy must always be wasted in forcing 
civilization into an unbroken wilderness. Each new country has 
its peculiar difficulties, which only experience can teach how to 
overcome. Paths must be traced, mountains and valleys traversed, 
boundaries searched out, and coasts and rivers explored; and these 
things are seldom accomplished without the lavish expenditure of 
men and means. That remote inland settlements are difficult to 
establish, and more difficult to maintain; that the organization of 
an extensive system of missions must be the slow work of years, 
and not the accomplishment of a summer campaign; that the con- 
version of even the most tractable of Indians must be a mingling 
of force with persuasion; and finally, that the mission could thrive 
only when it existed side by side with the presidio, — these were the 
useful deductions from Fray Damian Manzanet's costly experi- 

1 Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, I 405; Bonilla, Breve Com- 
pendio, Sec. 6. 
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menting. And there were other lessons of value. A more correct 
idea of the geography of Texas was obtained; the most important 
rivers were named and their courses determined; roads were 
marked out from Coahuila to the plains of southwest Texas along 
which Spanish civilization could advance more surely; and the bay 
of Espiritu Santo became an easy and familiar landing place for 
later expeditions. All these facts were worth something when the 
time came at length to undertake seriously the task of opening the 
lands beyond the Rio Grande for settlement. These early mission- 
ary efforts, then, are not to be considered unimportant. The little 
log church of San Francisco and its companion mission by the 
Neches, although ephemeral and productive of no immediate good, 
in the larger outlook were eminently worth while; for they served 
as an admonition and a warning when, twenty years later, the friars 
came again to stretch their line of larger and more substantial 
churches from the Rio Grande to the Sabine. 
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